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COMMUNITY BUILDINGS AS SOLDIER 
MEMORIALS. 


Raise Funds in Form of Liberty Bonds for Fifth Loan, Says 
Bureau of Education—Many Communities Showing Prefer- 
ence for This Type of Memorial. 
Soldiers’ memorials in the form of community build- 

ings, dedicated to civie and social uses, and, wherever 

possible, built with bonds of the Fifth Liberty Loan, 
are urged by the Bureau of Education in a circular 
sent to every school community 





EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION ON NATIONAL 
SCALE. . 





Interior Department Establishes New “ Division of Educa- 
tional Extension "—Includes Americanization, Community 
Organization, and Development of University Extension. 








A new division has just been established in the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior—the Division 
of Educational Extension. This division, which was 
created by a special presidential appropriation avail- 
able until July 1, has for its 





in the United States. 

A number of communities 
have already concluded that a 
building, in constant use as a 
reminder of the sacrifice made 
by the soldiers and sailors of 
the great war, is more appro- 
priate and enduring than the 
conventional graveyard monu- 
ment. “There is a growing 
conviction,” says Dr. Henry P. 
Jackson, author of the Bu- 
reau’s circular, “ihat the con- 
ventional stone shaft, placed in 
a graveyard among the dead, is 
not a fitting memorial to those 
who died for freedom. The 
suggestion, made both in 
France and America, that these 
memorials take the form of 
community buildings, dedicated 
to civie and social uses, is obvi- 
ously wise and ought to meet 
universal approval. On the 
walls of such a building should 
hang a bronze tablet contain- 
ing the names of each com- 
munily’s martyrs to liberty. 

“This type of memorial will 
cuarantee that no boy who gave 
his life for justice and free- 
dom will be forgotten. The 
number of American lives lost 
in this war is small in com- 
parison to those lost in the 
Civil War. If a community 


of a generation. 


7, 1905. 





WHAT THEODORE ROOSEVELT THOUGHT OF 
THE TEACHER'S TASK. 


You teachers—and it is a mere truism to say this— 
you teachers make the whole world your debtor; and 
of you it can be said, as it can be said of no other pro- 
fession save the profession of the ministers of the ties. 
gospel themselves, if you teachers did not do your 
work well, this Republic would not outlast the span 


Moreover, as an incident to your avowed work, you 
render some well-nigh unbelievable services to the 
country. For instance, you render to this Republic 
the prime, the vital service of amalgamating into one 
homogeneous body the children of those who are born 
here and of those who come here from so many differ- 
ent lands abroad. You furnish a common training 
and common ideals for the children of all the mixed 
peoples who are here being fused into one nationality. 
It is in no small degree due to you, and to your efforts, 
that we of this great American Republic form one 
people instead of a group of jarring peoples. The 
children, wherever they have been born, wherever 
their parents have been born, who are educated in our 
schools side by side with one another, will inevitably 
grow up having that sense of mutual sympathy and 
mutual respect and understanding which is absolutely 
indispensable for working out the problems that we in the university-extension 
as citizens have before us.—Address at National 
Education Association, Ocean Grove, N. J., July 


purpose the salvaging of the 
valuable educational data col- 
lected during the war, and the 
inauguration of a more com- 
prehensive educational pro- 
gram among the extension di- 
visions of the State universl- 


The program will include 
two main lines of activity—the 
collection and dissemination in 
a popular form of informa- 
tion about the resources and 
publications of the different 
branches of the Government, 
and the coordination of the 
work in the States. 

The new division will have 
na visual instruction service, a 
community center service, a 
public discussion and library 
service; and will conduct sur- 
veys and investigations, pro- 
mote formal university exten- 
sion study, publish national 
school service, and will be im- 
mediately helpful in the fur- 
therance of the Americaniza- 
tion work of the different State 
universities, 

For a long time the leaders 


movement have felt the need 
of such an organization, and 
a National University Exten- 
sion Association was formed 








jost only three or four, it might 
not think it worth while to build a monument. But a community 
building is needed entirely apart from its memorial purpose. 
The chief advantage of this type of memorial, however, is not 
that it is economical, but that it keeps green an inspiring 
memory, and it seeks to put into operation, through its civie and 
social activities, the ideals for which our boys fought in France. 

“Tunds for this purpose could be raised more easily, if they 

{Continued on page 16.) 
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five years ago for the stimula- 
tion of cooperation among the universities, The new division 
comes as a direct result of this movement and is in charge of 
J. J. Pettijohn, formerly secretary of the national association 
and recently national associate director of the Four-Minute Men. 

The Americanization program of the division is suggestive of 
the ways in which it can function in any important national 
educational movement. The division will promote training 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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COLLEGE OPPORTUNITIES FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS. 
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Bureau of Education Lists Institutions That Make Special Provision—No Time 
Better Than the Present for Man Who Wants University or College Training. 


What the returning soldier can do at 
college the rest of this year, where he can 
get special training in engineering and 
agriculture, as well as in other branches ; 
how the soldiers will be admitted to the 
several courses, and what the cost will 
be—facts such as these are given in 
Higher Education Circular No. 12, just 
igsued by the Bureau of Education. The 
circular contains information received by 
telegram and letter Jate in December, 
1918, in response to a special inquiry. 

The circular points out that men quali- 
fied by previous study to take up or con- 
tinue higher education do not need to 
have the advantages of going to college 
urged upon them. To the few who need 
such urging the circular makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Advantages of College Education. 


1. Army life has demonstrated) more 
clearly than it has even been demon- 
strated before that the man who has re 
ecived higher edueation, whether it be 
general or special, possesses an enormous 
ndvaniage over his less well-trained fel- 
Jows in the race for leadership. A ma- 
jority of the officers of the new Army of 
the United States are college men, either 
former students or graduates. It was to 
be expected that the college men, repre- 
venting in general the more prosperous 
classes, should furnish the largest nhum- 
ber of candidates in the first officers’ 
training camps. But this somewhat ar- 
tificial self-selection is not what is re- 
ferred to. The superior adaptability and 
fitness for leadership of college-trained 
men showed itself strikingly among the 
drafted men. <A relatively large per cent 
of those selected for officers’ training 
after a period in the training camps were 
men who had had higher education. There 
have been notable and numerous excep- 
tions to this tendency, of course. Higher 
education can not make a leader of a man 
who does not possess the proper qualities 
of mind and character. Lack of educa- 
tional advantages, on the other hand, sel- 
dom keeps the born leader from reaching 
his true level. But it must have been 
clear-to the observant young man in an 
Army camp that the fellow of good aver- 
nage capacity has a better chance to rise in 
a demoeratically organized Army if he 
has had the mental training which comes 
from a college education. 

2. What has just been shown to he true 
in the Army under extraordinary cir- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








cumstances has long been apparent in 
civil life. There is abundant evidence of 
the superior chances for success which 
await the college-trained man. Here are 
a few of the commonly quoted facts: (a) 
Only about 1 per cent of the population 
of the United States hus had college 
or ubiversity training. Yet approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the persons listed in 
Who's Who, which includes men and 
women who have attained national dis- 
tinction in any calling are college trained, 
i e., two-thirds of the leaders in profes- 
sions and business, so far as the editors 
of Who's Who can discover them, are 
drawn from the educated 1 per cent of 
the population. (b) “Statistics based 
on data gathered from the experience of 
100 business houses and covering a pe- 
riod of three or four years show that 
about 90 per cent of the college men were 
successful in rising to large salaries and 
responsible positions, as compared with 
25 per cent of the noncollege men.” (c¢) 
A number of the leading universities 
have made reports of the earnings of 
their graduates year by year for the 
first 10 years after graduation. The av- 
erage earnings by the end of the fifth 
year after graduation run from $1,800 to 
$2,200; by the end of the tenth year from 
$2,000 to $3,800. 

3. In the period following the war, 
higher training, both general and special, 
is evidently going to be still more neces- 
sary as a preparation for positions of 
leadership than it has been in the past. 
A yery large development of the applied 
sciences, especially engineering and agri- 
culture, is bound to follow the demands 
made on this country fer industrial and 
agricultural products. Business is rap- 
idly becoming  professionalized. Its 
higher posts are now being filled more 
and more by those who have mastered 
the science of administration, either 
through practical experience or univer- 
sity study. The bread familiarity with 
the social, economic, political, and lin- 
guistic achievements of civilization which 
a general college course aims to impart 
is now especially valuable to the men 
who will have to help adjust the complex 
social problems of the next few years, 


Minimum ef Expense, 


The men who think of going to college 
now are reminded that opportunities to 
do so at a minimum expense are now ex- 
ceptional. Nearly every institution has 





housing, or housing and feeding facilities 
combined, developed fer the Students’ 
Army Training Cerps, which allows it to 
make unusually low rates for living ex- 
penses. Thé feeling of gratitude towam 
those who have entered the hational 
service also leads many colleges to re 
duce the expenses of instruction as mueh 
as the safety of institutional finances 
will permit. 
over, are offering special short courses 
designed for returning soldiers. 

“The man who is uncertain as to his 
future career may well weigh these con 
siderations,” says the circular. “He 
should also remember that, provided he 


Many institutions, more- 


cin in any Way meet the expense, he 
had better go to college now, or imme- 
diately upon discharge, than put off his 
going until fall. The step will be more 
easily taken now than after he has found 
a job which may pay him well. He 
should bear in mind, too, that if he can 
give but a few months to the pursuit 
of higher or special training he will be 
aiuply repaid in future efficiency, and 
What is hardly less important, in capacity 
to make the most satisfactory and most 
profitable use of his leisure.” 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
National Seciety for Vocational bduca- 
tion will be held at St. Louis, February 
20-22. Headquarters will be at the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 
ef which may be had from the oflices of 
the society, 140 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, proposes the following 


The advance program, copies 


topics for discussion in the general meet- 
ing: 

Rehabiltation of wounded soldiers, 

Methods and results of industrial train- 
ing for war workers in the war industries. 

Use of vocational and technical schools 
for training Army mechanicians,. 

The States and the Smith-Hughes Act. 

War-time participation of women in in- 
dustry ; Its permanent effects, 

The future of the society. 

Two full afternoon sessions will be 
given over to sectional meetings, con- 
structive programs for which have been 
prepared by groups of persons represent- 
ing each of the four respective interests, 
namely, agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, and home economics education. 

It is the purpose of the convention to 
evolute in so far as possible the experi- 
ences growing out of the war that have 
a significant bearing upon vocational edu- 
cation and its future development in this 
country. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACH- 
ERS ASK 100 PER CENT IN- 
CREASE IN SALARIES. 


This Much Needed, Not as Additional 
Compensation, But Merely to Re- 
store Purchasing Power, Say Repre- 
sentatives Befere Senate Committee. 
Representatives from Washington, 

D. C., school-teachers appeared before the 

Senate District Committee on January 4 

to appeal for salary increases 100 per 

cent in excess of their present salaries 
and 50 per cent in excess of the estimates 
made by the superintendent of schools. 

The teachers explained that in making 

this request they were asking only that 

the purchasing power of their salaries be 

restores to that of 1906. 

Present Schedule in Washington. 
The present salary schedule in Wash- 
ington is as follows: 














Grate | Basie Annual Maxt- 
; | o" | increase. { mum, 

: eee _ | ss 
B.A, 1,2 aa $700 $25 $850 
K. P. Dap siceharede ea 73) 25 1,000 
K. P. & 6,7... | N00 30 1, 100 
at 5 ae i 950 40 1,350 
High-school teachers: | ’ 

ae es 1,000 1100 1, 800 
“yf Wes | 1,900 2100 222 
- Greer 
1 For & years 
= lor 7 r 
Nore.—-*1,800 is the maximum for all practical pur- 
poses, : if 21 teachers in 12 years have been promoted 


Board of Education Estimates. 

The estimates of the board of educa- 
tion, which were embodied in the supple- 
mental bill sent to the Appropriations 
Commiitee by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, ave as follows: 

















" Annual Maxi- 

Grade, Basie. | increase.| mum. 
a A ee en $1, 200 $25 $1,300 
le ae i 1, 200 235 1, 450 
i, OG vtadadcevdbhes 1,200 30 1,500 
AE SS PES 1, 100 40 1,800 

Tigh schools 
2 Seer 1,400 1100 2,200 
3 2 “Gta 2, 200 2100 2,600 
K. 1°. GOs .usccses 2,600 3100 2,800 
| 


1 For 8 years. 
2 For 3 years. 
‘Por 2 years. 


Chamber ef Commerce Would Give More. 

The recommendations of the chamber 
of commerce, a group of business men, 
are as follows: 





me : Annual | Maxi- 
Grade, Basic. increase.| mum. 
vay eS eee 1 $100 - 
rE P. 34 b Sie aielasiteabiaatond } $1, 200 28 } $1,7 
a 1,200|/f ‘280 |} 1,780 
1 
a ee 1, 200 be } 1,840 
High school. .......00. 1,500 *150 2,700 
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3 For 4 years. ? For 6 years. 3 For 8 years: 





Parchasing Power. 


The teachers stated that the chamber 
of commerce recommendations most 
nearly met necessary expenditures, but 
even they would not restore the purchas- 
ing power of the salaries as provided by 
Congress in 1906. They quoted Congress- 
man Madden, of Illinois, who said in the 
House on December 10, 1918: 

“The wise gentlemen on the District 
Appropriations Subcommittee can readily 
understand that you can not get more 
to-day for a dollar than you could ordi- 
narily get before for 40 cents.” 


Teachers Leaving for Other Work. 


One direct result of the low salary 
scales, representatives of the teachers 
pointed out, is the continuous resignation 
of teachers and the impossibility of get- 
ting others to fill places vacated. They 
quoted Supt. Thurston, who said in an 
address before the chamber of commerce 
on December 10: 

“ Our schools are crowded to the doors 
and our teachers are leaving in scores, 
One hundred and seventy-five left during 
the past year; 95 of these departed in Oc- 
tober. More than one-half of last year’s 
school-teachers have been Lost. 

“If present conditions continue, we 
will soon be at a point where we will 
have to close certain schools for periods 
ata time. No teachers would be present 
to handle the classes. 

“What we necd is a proper scale of 
wages. A marked inercase would stop 
the crodus.” 

Appeal to Citizens. 

The fact that the war is practically 
over has helped the situation very little. 
Supplementing their appeal to Congress 
the teachers have written to some 1,500 
leading citizens of Washington, stating 
their case as follows: 

“At all times the safety of a Republic 
depends upon an educated and trained 
people. But at no time is it as important 
as in these days after a great war when 
the very foundations of normal living 
have been dislodged. We need now, more 
than ever before, the most highly trained 
experts, men and women with broad and 
constructive vision and building power. 
And yet to such experts, to such men and 
women of power and vision, the Govern- 
ment now pays less in a majority of cases 
than for the routine clerical work done 
by boys and girls who have less than a 
high-school education. Moreover, the 
clerk becomes more skillful, more an ef- 
ficient machine as he continues at work; 
on the contrary, the teacher is more and 
more depleted by the act of teaching, of 
giving out information and inspiration, 
and must needs have a period each year, 
first, of complete mental rest when the 
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mind can lie fallow for a while and, sec- 
ond, another period of taking in of new 
learning and inspiration for the next 
year’s teaching. And all this requires an 
adequate salary,” 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 





Bureau Report Finds Increase in Num- 
bers and Influence—State Organiza- 
tions in Two States. 





Interest in the problem of bringing par- 
ents and teachers together has increased 
noticeably in the past two years, ac- 
cording to a report on home education, 
prepared by Eien C, Lombard for the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Mdu- 
cation. 

Two States, Michigan and Kentucky, 
the report shows, have effected State or- 
ganizations of parent-teacher associations. 
Local organizations in towns and cities 
have increased rapidly. A study made by 
the Bureau, through the cooperation of 
the Woman's Department of the National 
Council of Defense, shows that about 
7,000 organizations are engaged in activi- 
ties relating to the home and the school. 

To promote this work the Byreau of 
Education through its Home Education 
Division has sent out publications as fol- 
lows: How to Organize Parent-Teacher 
Associations; How the Parent-Teacher 
Association Helps the Home, the School, 
and the Community; Suggestions for a 
Program; Keeping the Children’ in 
School; Suggestions for Activities of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations ; Suggestions for 
Leisure Hours of Children; The Des 
Moines Plan of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Aims and Purposes of Hducation. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has cooper- 
ated with the Bureau of Education since 
1915 in carrying on the work of home 
education, in the interest of child welfare, 
It has furnished publications and ma- 
terial aid to home education in the 
Bureau of Education during the past five 
years. 





A good teacher is priceless. But 
a good teacher must live, and will 
be all the more effective for proper 
appreciation and recompense. 
When such appreciation and 
recompense are provided, there 
will be no more educational plants 
closed for lack of a teaching 
staff.—Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal, 
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REACHING THE WORLD’S ARMY 
OF TEACHERS. 


Foreign Press Bureau of the Creel 

-~ Committee Sought to Bring Them 
Together — Widespread Interest in 
Educational Entente. 


How it was sought to bring together 


. “tn friendship and good will” the teach- 


ers from all the world—A merica’s 750,000, 
England's 175,000, Franee’s 150,000, Rus- 
sia’s 250,000, Italy's 100,000, China’s 
100,000, Japan's 170,000, and countless 
thousands of teachers in other nations— 
is told by H. W. Hurt, of the Educational 
Division of the Foregn Press Bureau, New 
York, in a staiement issued by the divi- 
sion shortly before it was disbanded. 

Convinced that these “ standing armies 
of teachers” represent a great interna- 
tional force hitherto unmobilized; con- 
vinced also that this force could be util- 
ized to convey an understanding of Amer- 
ican purposes in the great war, an edu- 
cational exchange was developed whereby 
articles on American education were sent 
abroad for publication and arrangements 
wére made for articles by teachers in 
other countries to be furnished to Amer- 
ica. Mr. Hurt’s statement says: 

“Each week there have gone abroad 
during the past year some articles on 
education, and since July or August there 
have been a half dozen such interpreta- 
tions each week comprising about one- 
tenth of the total material covering agri- 
culture, labor, medicine, ete, These have 
been forwarded in the diplomaatic pouch 
to some 35 foreign countries, where our 
representatives, generally attachés of the 
embassies, have received, translated, and 
passed them on to the press of the country 
in question. Here they have either ap- 
peared in the public, the literary, or the 
technical educational press. These arti- 
cles have been written on request by lead- 
ing educators all over the United States, 
who have donated them to the cause of 
international good will. 

“This exchange program was based 
on the idea that only as people have 
things in. common can they cooperate. 
Basic among those things is knowledge 
about each other. Unfortunately, the 
teachers of the world know little about 
each other. The great mass of the 
graded school-teachers do not receive an 
adequate living wage, and they have had 
little chance for travel or study about 
other peoples. So while we asked our 
educators to interpret our educational 
system and ideals and progress to others, 
we also asked foreign nations to inter- 
pret their country to us—fecling that we 
had much to learn frem these older cul 
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tures. In England, in Spain, and else- 
where, the Government has authorized a 
hative educator to mobilize the writings 
of his people for us, 

“There is a great interest abroad in 
this sert of international educational en- 
tente as evinced by correspondence 
conducted with the various embassies 
and legations and their Governments. It 
is one of the educationally and interna- 
tionally important discoveries of war ef- 
fort that this sort of thing is basic; that 
in thne of peace it has an even more vital 
role than in war, Conference with for- 
eign leaders in various educational mis- 
sions, which are coming hither - fre- 
quently, have revealed their conviction 
that the Governments of the world 
should, on the fallen ruins of secret di- 
plomacy, initiate a type of diplomacy of 
brotherhood, with educational and scien- 
tific representatives in every nation, 
seeking ways through the exchange of 
ideas to further the good of each and all, 

“Foreign countries, especially Latin 
America, are earnestly interested in our 
opportunities for professional study, and 
the opportunities that thus open to our 
graduate schools, through the spread of 
information about our institutions, will 
be most significant in the intellectual 
leadership of the next one or two dec- 


ades,” 





NATIONAL ENROLLMENT WEEK 
JANUARY 20. 


Boys’ Working Reserve Enlisting All 
Boys Between 16 and 20—Features 
of the Reserve’s Work. 





The week of January 20 to 26, 1919, 
is national enrollment week for the 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve. 

During this week any physically fit boy 
between 16 and 20 ean be enrolled by 
the enrollment officer at the nearest high 
school or publie library. Boys regularly 
working on their father’s farms are as 
eligible for membership as boys in towns 
or cities. At enrollment the boy takes 
the oath of service and is given an en- 
rollment button and an enrolment cer- 
tificate. Through his enrolling oflicer the 
boy may obtain the National Reserve uni- 
form of forestry green, with the agricul- 
tural chevron for the left arm. 

Subsequent to enrollment a member of 
the Reserve should study the Farm Craft 
Lessons, which deal with the practical 
problems of farm practice. In many 
schools these lessons will constitute a 
regular course in the school curriculum; 
in any case a boy can obtain a free copy 
of the lessons from his enrolling officer. 

The work of the Reserve will not inter- 
fere with the boy's regular education, but, 
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instead, will provide an interesting, in- 
tensely practical, and highly patriotic 
course in applied agricultural worl 


After their release from school in the 
spring, selected boys will be sent to the 
“Farm Plattsburgs,” where they can 
study farming practice under specialist 
for a brief period. The boy is then 


signed a place to work for the 
the enrolling officer, with the consent « 

his parents, Fair wages are paid the 
boys for the work they perform, in addi- 
tion to their “ keep.” 
either with the farmer on whose land 
they work or in Reserve supply camps. 
Wherever possible the boys are employed 
in groups. The active supervision of the 
whole State and National Boys’ Working 
Reserve organization, backed by the au- 
thority of the whole Department of La- 
bor, prevents the labor of Reserve boys 


Reserve bovs live 


from being in any way exploited. In 
many instances the Y. M. C. A. aud kin- 
dred institutions cooperate with the Re- 
serve by inspecting the farms upon which 
members of the Reserve are to work by 
supervising the boys while at work and 
by establishing wholesome recreati d 
their leisure time. 

At the end of the seuson the Federal 


} 


* bronze badge of honor,’ bearing the 


great seal of the United States, is 
awared to Reserve boys for the faithful 
performance of the service for which 
they enrolled. In addition the “ hon- 


orable service bar” pin is awarded 
each year to those boys of the 
Keserve who have deserved it because of 
especially long and meritorious service in 
the Reserve. 

“In the year 1918,” say 


Service officials, “ Reserve boys raised 


Emp ov ent 


enough food to feed a million soldiers for 
a year. In 1919 the Reserve is ont to 
supply a sterving Europe and prevent the 
spread of bolshevism and anarchy. Their 
work will thus shorten directly the stay 
of ovr soldiers abroad, and vitally as- 
sist the principles of democratic govern- 
ment all over Europe and Asia Minor.” 





EDUCATION AT THE LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION MEETING. 
Kducatioual problems had a prominvent 
place in the program of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, which 
met at Richmond 27-28. 
“'Tratning children for after-war work ” 
was discussed under the general heading 
of “ Some legislative phases of labor re- 
construction.” Several speakers de- 
scribed the voeational training of dis- 
abled returned soldiers and the plans 
for similar training for industrial crip- 

ples. 


December 
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PRACTICE COTTAGES ESSEN- 
TIAL. 





Home Economics to Be Taught Amid 
Real Surroundings— Heed College 
Practical Heuse Typical of the 
Newer Home Economics Education. 


Typical of 
home-economics 


ihe present movement in 
education is the prac- 
tice recently dedicated at Hood 
College, Frederick, Md., and known, after 
the David Strawn Cottage. 
The practice house was designed by the 
students of the home-economics depart- 
ment and the plans wrought into work- 
ing drawings by a local firm of archi- 
tects. The building was intended to pro- 
vide training in household 
management and administration for the 
students in the department and at the 
same time to accommodate 15 students 
and a teacher with permanent living quar- 
ters. This combination of purposes ac- 
counts for the size and cost of the cot- 
tage, though the Hood College authorities 
recommend the combination as suited to 
economy of administration without sacri- 
fice of the advantage derived from each 
of these purposes. 

The cottage contains on the first floor, 
in addition to living room, dining room, 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, and 
age pantry, a room and bath for the “ ad- 
as the teacher in charge of the 
building The basement con- 
tains the usual provision for storage of 
fuel, provisions, and laundry service. 

On the second floor there is a single 
room and four double rooms in addition 


house 


donor, as 


necessary 


cold-stor- 


visor,” 


is known. 


to bath, and a sleeping porch large 
enough to accommodate eight persons, 
The third story, or what is usually 


known as the attic, is admirably planned 
to accommodate seven students in two 
single and three double rooms with ac- 
companying bath. 

The building cost about $12,000, in- 
cluding heating plant, lighting fixtures, 
etc. The building was begun in early 
May and dedicated November 20. It was 
occupied before the Christmas holidays 
and has been used continuously since by 


seniors in the home-economics depart- 
ment. 
The accompanying floor plan gives 


some idea of the size and arrangement of 
the rooms to serve the double purpose of 
instruction and actual living. 


Significance of Practice Cottages. 


In diseussing the significance of prac- 
tice cottages Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, spe- 
cialist in home economies of the Bureau 
of Edueation, says: 

“From this time on home making will 
be taught in houses that are to be made 
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Home Economics Practice Cottage, Hood Cellege, Maryland, VPirst-floor plan. 


into homes. Real meals will be served 
and eaten by really hungry people. Real 
garments will be made that will serve 
needy children or sick or wounded men. 


Rooms which need cleaning will be 
cleansed and aired, furniture polished, 


furnaces regulated, gas meters read, and 
water taps repaired. 

“Real accounts will be kept, actual in- 
comes divided, and cooperation in the op- 
eration of a household plant will be ac- 
complished. 

“As the life is more than meat and the 
body more than raiment, so home mak- 
ing is more than the study of foods and 
clothing. 

“No college building will ever exactly 
duplicate a home, but it may and will af- 
ford many of the same problems as those 
which arise in an actual home, and its 
teachings will carry over into the homes 
of the students. 

“The teachers who are trained in the 
college home will never sharply separate 
the instruction which they give to their 
school classes from the home life of the 
children, 

“The time is rapidly approaching 
when the graduates of this school will 
find connected with every publie school in 
which they teach a similar cottage in 
which they will hold their classes. These 
public school home-houses will be not bet- 
ter than the average family can hope to 








have by the practice of thrift and energy, 
but they will be good of their type, clean, 
and furnished tastefully, and they wit! 
provide standards for the children whe 
receive their lessons in home-making In 
them. 

Neighborhood Centers. 

“These home-making centers will be 
neighborhood centers. Bread making 
may go out of the home; canning may no 
longer be done in the family kitchen; 
centralized laundry machinery may re- 
lieve the house mother; homemade gar- 
ments may be replaced by factory prod- 
ucts; the communify-owned vacuum 
cleaner may render unnecessary fatigu- 
ing sweeping, dusting, and cleaning; hot 
water may flow from centralized plants 
and warm the homes of the community, 
yet home making will still be a subject 
for study and instruction, 

“As the manual labor goes out from 
the home, the management of that home's 
affairs, the adjustment of that home to 
the community life, will increase in im- . 
portance. It will still be the center in 
which little children must be protected, 
eared for, and to which the producer of 
maferial weelth will return to be re- 
created and made ready to meet the 
werld’s demands upon him, 

“The old-time successful home mann- 
facturer of household linens depended 
upon a skill taught by mother to dangh- 
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ter; the present-day choice of linens, 
alike suitable to purpose and purse, re- 
quires intellectual 
skilled trades go out from the household, 


the demand for the trained ability to 


training As the 


choose increnses. 
For Girls Who Are Wage Earners. 


“ Already one out of every three girls 
of white American parciutage 
wages between the ages of 15 and 24. 
Home-economics education must 
those girls the ability to choose 
their food that they 
to select and care for their clothing that 


works for 


give to 
wisely 


may remain well, 
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cupation, and to contro] their environ- 
ment that they may attain the maximum 
of well-being from the expenditure of 
their income and that at the end of the 
wage-earning period of their youth they 
may enter into their own home life in 
the ful 

mental heaith that they in turn may be- 


| possession of the physical and 


come the controlling factors in the main- 
tenance of satisfactory American homes, 
in which shall be sheltered, protected, 
and developed American citizens, strong 
of body, keen of brain, true of heart, 
clean in spirit, and eapable of carrying 
onward the ideals of American citizen- 


they may be suitably clad for their oe- | ship.” 














FOREIGN NOTES. 
{ 
PRUSSIAN WARNING AGAINST HISTORY | time, emphasizes the need for open-air 
——- | schools in the suburbs of French cities. 
} 


The Norsk Skoletidende of November 
30 contains a bit of significant news com- 
municated by Dr. Hofacker, cf Berlin, to 
Aftenposten, of Christiania. According 
to this, the Ecclesiastical Department of 
Prussia has issued a warning to teachers 
and superintendents of schools against 
the misuse of history teaching for na- 
tionalistic ends. Instruction in history 
with the view of inciting peoples against 
each other must be supplanted by historic 
facts with historic setting. All 
partisan and false presentations touching 
the course of the war must be avoided. 
It is, moreover, ordered that all books 


broad 


tending’ to glorify wars as such must be 
removed from the school libraries. 

The Skoletidende adds that “we (the 
echool men of Norway) have diligently 
sought guidance for the ordering of our 
school system and instruction from Ger- 
many, at times a little too diligently. 
Here we have something in every way 
worthy of attention. The frightful dis- 
asters which have now 
German people have opened their eyes. 
The view of history instruction which 
has prompted the warning of the Prus- 
sian Ecclesiastical Department has uni- 
versal application and validity.” 


overtaken the 





FRANCE INTERESTED IN OPEN-AIR 





SCHOOLS. 
P. Lapie, director of primary educa- 
tion in France, writing to Miss Anne 


Morgan, in answer to her inquiry as to the 
most effective method by 
fean teachers and social workers could 
help French education at the 


which Amer- 


present 


He says: 

‘I think that one of the gravest de- 
fects of our French organization is the 
lack of schools intended especially for 
sickly children, predisposed to disease, 
and, preeminently, tuberculosis. In the 
where these children 


towns and cities, 


are found in greater numbers than in 


the country, our schools have not at 


their command playgrounds sufficiently 
large to permit 
with fresh air; 
are among their stronger playmates, the 


them to fill their lungs 
and, scattered as they 


more crowded the school the more formid- 
able the danger they constitute. 

‘I ardently wish that in the suburbs 
of each of our cities there could be built, 
in the midst of rustic surroundings, 
open-air schools where the children who 
are most delicate could spend their en- 
I wish, too, that these schools 
equipped not with the 
ial adapted to the most re- 
cent hygienic requirements, but also to 
the rendering of all medical services that 


tire days. 
might be only 


school mate! 


are given in conjunction with the schools 
of the United States. 

“Tf your compatriots should aid you 
to realize this ideal, I am convinced that 
our cities in their turn would deem it an 
honor to contribute to it. They would 
be glad, for example, to furnish the sites 
for the construction of the 


schools.” 


open-air 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS IN 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


In the Scandinavian countries salaries 
and pensions of teachers are regulated by 
law, so that a position means a certain 
salary, and a specified number of years of 








service an increment and the attaining 
of the age limit a retiring allowance. It 
has been found that a scheme of remu- 
neration like this induces a teacher to 
look upon his calling not as a stepping 
stone to something more desirable but as 
a life work. He is also relieved, in a 
measure, of the petty annoyances of hav- 
ing to negotiate with local boards from 
time to time. Successive enactments 
have had the effect of placing the sala- 
ries on the basis of the needs and com 
forts which a person in the position of a 
teacher may reasonably expect. 

In a general way the remunecration is 
rather higher in Sweden than in other 
Scandinavian countries, if the successive 
increments for years of service be count 
ed. In all the countries there are over 
and above the yearly pay free home, gar- 
den, and fuel, or the money equivalents 
of these. An interesting and significant 
part of the salary laws is the considera- 
tion given for length of service. 

Through the courtesy of Supt. Holger 
segtrup, of the People’s High School of 
Frederiksborg, Denmark, the salary reg- 
ulations for his country now in effect, to- 
gether with special enactments for 1919, 
are at hand: 

The fixed annual salary has for a num- 
ber of years past been— 

For a rural teacher in the first salary 
class, 900 to 1,500 crowns* plus teacher’s 
home, garden plot, and fuel, with succes- 
sive increments, amounting in the course 
of 20 vears to a sum of from 1,900 to 2,500 
For a rural teacher in the sec- 
ond salary class, 700-900 plus home, gar- 


erowns, 


den, and fuel, increasing in the course of 
20 years to 1,700-1,900 crowns. 

Women teachers in primary grades (in 
Teach- 


ers in the cities of the Provinces receive 


rural districts), 500—T00 crowns. 


a basic salary of 1,600 crowns increasing 
in 20 years to 3,000. Women teachers in 
the cities of the Provinces, basic salary 
1,500 crowns, 20 years to 
2.000. 
1,800 
3,600, 


increasing in 
A teacher in Copenhagen receives 
crowns gradually increasing to 
“high cost of 


which, in places where it 


Besides the municipal 
living bonus,” 
is granted amounts of 100-200 crowns 
annually, the State has been granting a 
similar bonus. It is paid te teachers 
under the civil-service enactment of 1917 
and amounts to the following sums for 
1918: 600 crowns for a married teacher 
and 400 for a single teacher, in no case, 
however, to exceed 60 per cent of the 
current salary. This addition to the 
teachers’ salaries has been further in- 
creased by recent enactments adding 120 
erowns to a married teacher’s salary for 
1919. 


— 


1A crown is equivalent to about 26 cents. 
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School Hygiene and Physical Education 
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FITNESS FOR 
STUDENTS. 


PHYSICAL TEACHERS AND 


How many teachers and students know 
when they are physically fit? Dr. Thomas 
D W gives the signs in a 
leaflet which the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education is distributing to 


ood some of 


New Jersey teachers. Here is his list, 
with part of his comment: 
‘1. A sense of physical well-being. 


This means that you should feel a zest 
and satisfaction in mental and muscular 


effort; an interest and joy in work and 
recreation, kept in sensible proportion 
and balance; and a freedom from pain— 


for this inevitably interferes with clear 


thinking, concentrated effort, and effec- 
iive work. 
“2. A feeling of being refreshed and 


recuperated on rising in the morning 
after a customary night’s rest and a feel- 


ing of healthy fatigue as bedtime ap- 
proaches. The hang over of fatigue in 


the morning, experienced by so many 
students and teachers, should be escaped 
from as fast as possible. On the other 
hand, a feeling of intellectual keenness 
and brillianey in the late evening should 
be viewed with suspicion. It is an auto- 
intoxication of the nerves. 

“5. Enjoyment of wholesome food, in- 
cluding a moderately good appetite even 
for breakfast. To begin the day’s work 
without a fairly nourishing breakfast is 
just as sensible as for a steamer captain 
to stoke his furnace with the chopped- 
up woodwork from his vessel. 

“4. Body weight maintained at about 
the proper standard for height and age. 
A person who is 10 per cent or more under 
standard weight is probably undernour- 
ished and to some extent deficient in 
energy and endurance. The individual 
Who is more than 10 per cent above stand- 
ard weight is carrying burdensome ‘ ex- 
which is apt, with ad- 
vaucing years, to prove a handicap to 
health or perhaps to life. 

“%. Elimination from the intestinal 
tract. This should take place at least 
once daily. 


uggage ’ 


cess | 


“6. Freedom from persistent worry. 
This is one of the most destructive in- 
fluences upon life, health, and physical 
as well as mental fitness.” 

‘If you are honestly intent upon being 
physically fit, what should you do?” 
asked Dr. Wood, and answers as follows: 

“1. Admit te yourself the limitations 
upon your health, if such have been im- 





posed upon you by ancestral influence and 
your own past life; but do net because of 
these be discouraged. 

“2. Free yourself from 
fects that are wholly or partially remedi- 
able, which may lower your physical fit- 
The eyes, ears, and teeth should be 


physical de- 


ness. 
especially looked after. 

“3. Eat regularly. Eat slowly. 

“Fat some hard food for the sake ef 
the teeth; eat fresh, raw, or green food 
for the chemical needs of the body; eat 
meat or eggs only once a day. 

“Eat lightly of easily digested food 
when tired, excited, or anxious. 

“Drink three to five glasses of water a 
day outside of mealtime. 

“Tinally, before putting food into the 
mouth, always wash your hands. 

“4, Spend eight to nine hours in bed 


every night. Very few can maintain 
physical fitness with less than eight 


hours in bed daily. 

“5. Spend at least an hour a day in 
recreation and exercise, outdoors, if pos- 
sible; and it is possible, with few excep- 
tions, even in stormy weather, if you plan 
intelligently enough. 

“6. Acquire and maintain a good pos- 
ture; weight over the balls of the feet; 
chest forward; abdomen back; the back 
not hollowed too much; the top of the 
head held as high as possible without 
fatiguing strain. 

“7. Take a cool tub, shower, or sponge 
bath each morning before breakfast. Use 
a coarse towel and flesh brushes, as the 
vigorous friction of the entire body sur- 
face is of great value. Twice a week 
take a warm cleansing bath at bedtime. 

“8. Attend to the evacuation of the 
intestine daily and with absolute regu- 
larity. Constipation is the most common 
of all physical ailments. It is the trench 
disease of sedentary workers. 

“9. Get some form of mental as well 
as muscular recreation regularly, Culti- 
vate some hobby for an avocation. Cul- 
tivate and preserve the play spirit. 

“10. Avoid worry as you would avoid 
the plague.” 





“HEALTH STORIES” IN MINNESOTA, 





In 1914-15 the Minnesota Public 
Health Association, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education, for- 
mulated a plan whereby every one of 
the 20,000 teachers in Minnesota would 
receive a syllabus of public health. This 





syllabus was to be used by the teachers 
as a basis for health talks developed to 
suit the various pupils. 

This year the State Department of 
Education appreved an arrangement 
whereby the talks would be prepared by 
the executive secretary of the Minnesota 
Public Health Association, The talks are 
in the nature of “ health stories.” There 
will be 60 in all fer the school year, the 
plan being to have two delivered each 
week while school is in session, Every 
month the eight talks will be printed by 
the State Department of Education and 
distributed to the teachers. 

The titles of the first eight talks are: 
(1) Germs; what they are and their 
kinds; (2) Germs, their size; (3) How 
germs grow; (4) The environment of 
germs; (5) More about how germs grow; 
(G) More about the environment of | 
germs; (7) The germs; (8) 
How germs are passed from one person 


abode of 


to another. 

* Public health must be taught in the 
grades if the majority of the population 
is to be reached,” asserts the State De- 
partment of Education in announcing the 
series. 





REMEDIAL MEASURES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 





More drastic legislation to provide 
remedies for defects revealed by medical 
inspection is urged in the 1918 report 
of State Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, 
Supt. Schaeffer says: 

“The school code provided for medi- 
cal inspection and placed it under the 
care and supervision of the State com- 
missioner of health. The inspection was 
never more efficient than the physicians 
who made it. Defects which can be 
corrected by medical aid or by physical 
training should receive more careful at- 
tention. More drastic legislation to pro- 
vide the appropriate remedies is needed, 
Our physicians will return from active 
service with better conceptions ef what 
can be done. But physical training 
should not be expected to supply brains 
or to overcome all the limitations which 
heredity imposes. Here, as In other in- 
stances, the school should not be expected 
to furnish a panacea for all the ills by 
which the race is afflicted. The best sys- 
tems of physical education can help cor- 
rect but can not cure defects, even with 
the assistance of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other experts,” 
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THE POVERTY EXCUSE. 





Poverty is the most frequent excuse for 
poor schools. Some communities that are 
genuinely poor, and others that are not so 
poor as they think they are, are constantly 
claiming that they would like to have bet- 
ter schools, but can not afford them. 

The obvious answer is that if 2 com- 
munity is poor it needs good schools all 
the more. The investment value of edu- 


eation is a fundamental issue. A poor 


community can not afford not to have 
good schools, 
jut the poverty excuse is likely to be 
vulnerable at a still more vital point. 
Many communities think they are poor 
when they are not. Columbia, S. C., re- 
cently surveyed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at the request of the school authori- 
ties, turned out to be not, as some of the 
citizens believed, a poor city, but one of 
the 12 richest cities of its class in the 
United States, fully able to pay better 
salaries and introduce new subjects and 
methods. 
Many other States and communities will 
do well to compare their situation with 


that of others before they plead poverty. 





PAYING THE TEACHER. 





We may talk as we like about progress 
in education, but if we fail to spend money 
for teachers there will be no progress, 
School boards who take a complaisant at- 
titude about teachers’ pay should read the 
National Education Association report 
on teachers’ salaries, They will find there 
solemn words about the “threatened col- 
lapse of the teaching profession,” sensa- 
tional words used by men accustomed to 
weigh their utterances carefully. 

In the new.world of freedom and de- 
mocracy that is emerging, intelligence, 
knowledge, and skill will count for more 
than in the old. Education becomes the 


chief business of legislatures and con- 
gresses representing the people. 
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In America we measure values in terms 
of dollars and cents, and men and women 
formed the habit of selling their 

whatever kind in the highest 
they can command. It is only 
pay, therefore, that 


have 
labor of 
market 
through increase of 
we may hope to improve to any large ex- 
tent the character of the personnel of 
any profession or trade. It is only by 
very large increases in pay of teachers 
that we may hope to improve our schools 
appreciably. .Small increases of 5, 16, 
or 20 per cent will not avail, for they will 
sufficient to held in the schools 
ability. 
their 


not be 


men and women of superior 


Teachers are now paid less for 
work than any other class of workmen, 
and the increase in their pay in the last 
few years has in nowise been in keeping 
with the inerease in pay of other work- 
with the increase in the cost of 
While the 
increased approximately 80 per 
food, 85 per cent; clothing, 106 per cent; 
103 per cent; fuel, 53 per cent; 


men, or 
cost of living has 
cent— 


living 


drugs, 
and house furnishing goods, 75 per cent— 
teachers have increased 
The purchasing 


the salaries of 
only about 12 per cent. 
power of the salary of the teacher in our 
public schools is, therefore, only about 62 
per cent of what it was four years ago. 
Mail unskilled la- 
borers, cooks, telegraph messengers are 


earriers, policemen, 
paid much higher wages than are teach- 
result many of the better 
teachers are leaving the schools and their 


ers. AS a 


places are taken by men and women of 
less native ability, less and 
culture, and less training and experience. 
Many of the places are not filled at all. 
As an inevitable result the character of 
just at a 


education 


the schools is being lowered 
time when it ought to be raised to a much 
higher standard. 

Students 


schools to prepare for teaching are not 


now entering the normal 
of as good quality as they were formerly, 
which means that the standards of the 
schools must continue to fall. In some 
normal schools the enrollment is far 
less than in former years. 

The 
teachers. If 
and county and city councils would im- 
mediately announce the policy of doubling 
the average teachers within 
the next five years and of adding not 
less than 50 per cent more within the 
10 years following the expiration of this 
period, so that at the end of 15 years the 
average salary of public school-teachers 
would be not less than $1,500—about one 
and a half times larger than they re- 
ceive at present—and then take steps 
for carrying out this policy, much good 
would be accomplished thereby at once. 
Such a policy and such a prospect would 
more men and 


larger pay for 


legislators, 


only remedy is 


school boards, 


salary of 


atiract to the schools 








would 
and, 


women of superior ability and 
hold them, working contentedly 
therefore, profitably for the children and 
the public welfare. Such increase in 
salary should carry with it an increase 
of not less than 25 per cent in the aver- 
age length of the school term, which is 
now less than 160 days. 

To those who are not acquainted with 
past conditions and who have given the 
matter no intelligent thought, the in 
crease recommended may seem large, but 
in fact itis not. It would in most States 
mean a range of salaries from $1,000 to 
$3,000. 
time and money and opportunity of the 
children of this great democratic Re 
public for the purpose of fitting them for 
life, for making a living, and for virtu- 


No person who is fit to take the 


ous citizenship should be asked to work 
for less than $1,000 a year in any 
No one who is 


coli- 
munity or in any State. 
unworthy of this minimum 
fitted to do this work and no such per- 
son should be permitted to waste the time 
and money of the children and to fritter 
away their opportunity for education. 
At present the teachers in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools of the United 
States are paid annually something less 
than $400,000,000. An 
per cent in the salaries of teachers on the 
basis of the present number would make 
a total salary expenditure of less than 
$1,000,000,000. On the basis of the num- 
ber of teachers that will probably be re- 
quired in 15 years from now it will be 
less than $1,500,000,000, which is 
than the annual expenditure for purely 
Federal governmental purposes before 
the war, and probably much less than half 
of what these expenses will be 15 vears 
from now. 

It is not 
that this policy is advocated. 
are not maintained for the benefit of the 
teachers. If men and women of ability 
are not willing to teach for the pay. of- 
fered them they can quit and do some- 
thing else for a living, as hundreds of 
thousands of the best do. It is for the 
sake of the schools, the children and the 
prosperity of the people and the strength 
and safey of the Nation that the policy 
is advocated. 


salary is 


increase of 150 


less 


for the sake of the teachers 
Schools 





NOTES. 


Forty-three legislatures in session in 
1919 present a real opportunity for edu- 
eational reconstruction. 


Reports of three education surveys— 
South Dakota, Elyria, Ohio, and Colum- 
bia, S. C.—issued from the Government 
Printing Office in January, testify to the 
ambitions of States and local communi- 
ties to improve their schools. 


Congress has seldom had as much pro- 


posed educational legislation before it 
as at present. The N. E. A. bill, the 


Baer bill, and various other proposals 
attest the recognition given to education 
as a national concern. 
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NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 








Classroom organization and control, by 
J. B. Sears. Boston, New York [etc.], 
Houghton Mifflin company [e. 1918.] 
300 p. 12° (Riverside textbooks in 
education. ) 


Attempts to treat “the old and ever- 
present problem of school management 
from the point of view of modern sociology 
rather than frem the psychological angle." 


Comparative education. Studies of the 
educational systems of six modern 
nations. Edited by Peter Sandiford. 
London, Toronto [ete.] J. M. Dent & 
son, ltd. 500 p. 8° 


The educational systems of six modern 
nations—United States, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Canada, and Denmark—are 
described in this volume. The underlying 
theory is thus stated in the introduction: 
“The reconstruction that is to follow the 
war must be based on a more careful 
scruliny of what the world has already 
accomplished, a more penetrating analysis 
of the interplay of cause and effect in our 
social organizations, and a close study of 
the lessons of the war for the reestablish- 
ment of the world.” 


How to teach the special subjects, by 
Calvin N. Kendall and George A. Mi- 
rick. Boston, New York [ete.] Hough- 
ton Mifflin company [ec. 1918.] 310 p. 
illus. 12°. (Riverside textbooks in 
education.) $1.60. 

Designed particularly for smaller places, 
where special supervisors are not available, 
this book seeks to afford practical assist- 
ance to teachers in their morning exer- 
cises, special-day programs, the organiza- 
tion of the seat work for the smaller chil- 
dren, and in conducting the instruction in 
music, drawing, physical training, play, na- 
ture study, and agriculture, 


Recreation for teachers, or the teacher's 
leisure time, by Henry S. Curtis. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1918. 
288 p. illus. 12°. $1.60. 

Contains chapters on the need for recrea- 
tion for teachers; reducing the strain of 
teaching; factors in the enjoyment of 
teaching, various types of recreation; after 
school; the teachers’ evenings; Saturday ; 
Sunday; the week ends and short vaca- 
tions; the teachers’ institutes; the sum- 
mer at home; summer work; Summer teach- 
ing, summer play; recreation at summer 
schools. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 


Educational Survey of Elyria, Ohio. (Bul- 
letin 1918, no. 15.) 300 p. tables. 8’. 
In 1916 and 1917 a group of experts desig- 
nated by the Bureau of Education, at the 
request of the city board of education, 
made a survey of the schools of Elyria, Ohio. 





The report as published contains a series of 
recommendations, with fairly detailed dis- 
cussions of administration and supervision ; 
School buildings; the high school; instruc- 
tion in primary grades ; instruction in inter- 
mediate and grammar grades; civic educa- 
tion; school and home gardening ; music in 
the public schools; drawing and art educa- 
tion ; home economics; vocational education. 


Rural-Teacher Preparation In State Nor- 
mal Schools. By Ernest Burnham. T7 
p. 8°. (Bulletin 1918, no, 27.) 


Seeks to afford a source to which normal 
schools may turn for constructive sugges- 
tions in preparing teachers for rural schools. 
Part I summarizes the literature to date, 
reviews the normal school catalogues, and 
gives the results of a special questionnaire 
on rural-teacher preparation in normal 
schools. Part II discusses ‘“ outstanding 
problems and progress,” under such topics 
as: Relation of rural to general education, 
and specific problems in rural-teacher prepa- 
ration—entrance.and graduation standards, 
courses of study, selection of faculty, class 
and practice teaching, and worth-while ex- 
tension and promotion. The appendix con- 
tains detailed descriptions of work in indi- 
vidual institutions. 


The Public Schools of Columbia, South 
Carolina. (Bulletin 1918, no. 28.) 192 
p. tables. 8°. 


Report of a survey made by the Bureau of 
Education at the request of the Columbia 
board of school commissioners. Finds that 
schools are not adequately supported, sal- 
aries are inexcusably low, school activities 
are narrowly restricted, and the supervision 
is inadequate. The report shows that Co- 
lumbia is a much wealthier city than it was 
thought to be, and that it can well afford 
the program that is recommended of higher 
salaries, regrouping of grades, new build- 
ings, longer school sessions, adequate super- 
vision, and the introduction of the newer 
school activities, such as kindergarten, even- 
ing classes, home economics, manual train- 
ing, agriculture, etc. 


The Educational System of South Da- 
kota. 304 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Bul- 
letin 1918, no. 31.) Report of a survey 
made under the direction of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


In 1917 the Legislature of South Dakota 
passed an act providing for a State educa- 
tional survey. The survey commission 
created under the act asked the Bureau of 
Education to make the survey. The report 
was submitted to the South Dakota Sur- 
vey Commission on June 16, 1918, and is 
now publi. ed, accompanied by a brief re- 
port from the commission to the governor 
approving and accepting the conclusions of 
the survey committee from the bureau. 

The report treats of: State and local 
educational organization and administration 
in South Dakota, the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the State, and the preparation 
of teachers for these schools, and the higher 
educational institutions of the State, 





Teaching American Ideals Through Lit- 
eraturc. By Henry Neumann, 21 p. 
8°. (Bulletin 1918, no. 32.) 


Contains suggestions for teaching Ameri- 
can literature in such a way as to foster 
ideals. Outlines the conceptions American 
poetry and prose should enforce—the idea 
ef a certain greatness latent in the corm- 
monest of persons, America’s rating of her 
children upon their own merits and not 
upon their birth, the fact that American 
literature sings the dignity of work, that 
the American ideal sets great store by self- 
reliance, that America is good natured, 
kindly, and full of fun, that a true democ- 
racy requires respect for differences, that 
democracy means obligation, that the ideal 
of freedom requires changes in social ar- 
rangements as well as insistence upon per- 
sonal duty, that our democracy will profit 
from understanding other countries, and 
that democracy rests upon excellence in 
character. On the basis of this list of con- 
ceptions of American ideals, appropriate 
literature is suggested. 





EXTENSION SERVICE SHOWS 
RAPID EXPANSION. 


“When the European War began the 
United States had just entered on the 
development of a national system of ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home 
economics,” says Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston in a recent report. “ This system 
was partly organized in all the States 
and in operation in about half the coun- 
ties. Under the stimulus of war needs 
and with funds especially provided for 
the purpose by Congress in the food 
production act, the system was rapidly 
expanded and strengthened as a war 
emergency measure. The number of 
counties having agents was increased 
from 1,434 to 2,435 within the year; those 
with women home demonstration agents 
from 537 to 1,715, of which 200 were as- 
signed to the larger towns and cities, 
The personnel of the boys’ and girls’ 
club work was proportionately Increased. 

“Local organizations supporting and 
aiding the county agent work, such as 
farm bureaus and other forms of county 
and community organizations, were also 
rapidly developed. The number of such 
organizations in the South was Increased 
from 3,507, with a membership of 113,316, 
in 1917 to over 5,000, with a membership 
of about 500,000, in 1918. The number of 
farm bureaus in the north and west in- 
creased from 278, with a membership of 
less than 100,000, in 1917 to 775, with a 
membership of about 300,000, in 1918, 
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RESPONSIBLE TASK FOR PRESI- 
DENTS OF STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES. 





Secretary Lane Would Have Them on 
“ Soldier Settlement Boards” in the 
Various States—Suggested Bill for 
States to Cooperate with Federal 
Government. 


That the president of the State Agricul- 
tural College in each State shall serve as 
one of the three members of a “ soldier 
settlement beard,” to look after the re- 
Claiming and developing of unused land 
for the benefit of returning soldiers and 
sailors, is the proposal made by Secretary 
Lane in a bill drafted by his department 
providing for cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government in 


‘this important work and sent to all gov- 


ernors with the request that if they ap- 
prove, they present it to the legislature. 
The object of the proposed bill is 
to provide employment and rural homes 
for soldiers, sailors, marines, and others 
who have served with the armed forces 
of the United States in the European war 
or other wars of the United States, in- 
cluding former American citizens who 
served in allied armies against the cen 
tral powers and have been repatriated, 
and who have been honorably discharged, 
hereafter referred to generally as “ sol- 
diers ”; and to accomplish such purpose 
by cooperation with the agencies of the 
United States engaged in work of a simi- 
lar character. 
Two Plans. 


Two plans are embodied in the bill. 
Under one the State is to provide the land 
needed for settlement and the United 
States will provide the money necessary 
to meet the expenses of reclamation and 
subdivision and the necessary improve- 
ments and equipment, perform the neces- 
sary work, and have charge of all settle 
ment work. 

Under the other plan the soldier settle- 
ment board makes actual expenditures to 
an amount not less than 25 per cent of 
the investment for reclamation, actual 
payinent for the land, farm improvements 
and equipment, and the board is to have 
the option, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to control the 
preparation of the land as homes and 
the settlement thereof. 


Agricultural Training To Be Provided. 


The soldier settlement board would be 
authorized under the proposed bill to pro- 
vide all necessary means for agricultural 
training for the soldier, so as to render 
him better qualified for the cultivation of 
his land. The board is authorized to ar- 
range with the agencies of the Federal 
Government for sharing in the expense of 
this work under appropriate conditions 
of supervision by the Federal Government. 
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CONFERENCE ON VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS AT CHICAGO MEET- 
ING. 


A conference on education in village 


schools will be held in Chicago, February 


25, in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. 

At the morning session the general sub- 
ject will be 


village schoo! course of study.” 


* Some possibilities of the 
Applied 
agriculture, applied home economics, nat- 
ural science with rural applications, and 
home geography will be discussed 

“ Organization for the village commun- 
ity “ and “ The village as a center for the 


schools” will be dis- 
After an 


consolidation ol 


cussed at the afternoon session. 


| 
| 








introductory talk covering the general 
problems of community organization, the 


possibilities of organizing for discussion 





of public questions, for recreation, and 
for cooperative buying and selling will be 
eonsidered, 

If boards of education would spend 


half their time in work to get funds they 
would do better for education than they 
now do. They prefer the easier labor of 
trying to reduce expenditures after 
others have given them what inone, they 
choose. It is symptomatic of incompe- 
tence for a board to worry and to wran- 
gle over petty sums rather than to go out 
and raise sufficient means to carry on 
public education creditably. The work of 
educating public sentiment to reasonable 
school appropriations should be carried 
on all through the year by boards of edu- 
eation.—William FE. Chancellor. 





BACK 


succeed. 
success. 


greatest asset. 


States. 


well as your help in carrying it on. 


TO SCHOOL. 


To State, County, and City Superintendents of Schools: 

The Back-to-School Drive has been taken as one part of the Children’s 
Year program of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor and the Child Welfare Committees of the Council of National 
Defense. The immediate purpose of continuing this drive is to endeavor 
to return to school children who have recently left school to enter em- 
ployment and to aid in keeping in school children who show signs of 
leaving; the ultimate aim is to work toward higher minimum standards 
of protection for children in industry. The actual work of the drive is 
being done by the local Child Welfare Committees. 

The Back-to-School Drive must be a cooperative undertaking if it is to 
The assistance of the schools is especially necessary to its 


In the past year there has been a very great increase in the number of 
children entering industry. The best information obtainable shows that 
in most cases their families have not needed their earnings and the Gov- 
ernment has not considered their employment a war necessity, but the 
high wages offered have been an inducement to go to work. Reports 
from various parts of the country indicate that many children are work- 
ing long hours and under unsuitable conditions. 
places a relaxation in the enforcement of child labor and school attend- 
ance laws under the excuse of war emergency. With the coming of peace 
this excuse can no longer be offered. 

The war has taught us with a new emphasis that children are a nation's 
Now that the war has ceased and the time for reconstruc- 
tion has come, the work started in behalf of children must not slacken. 
The nation that will succeed in time of peace is the nation that puts 
forth every effort now to safeguard her children. 
no less valuable for strength in any possible future war. 

The Bureau of Education, believing that the continuation of this 
Back-to-School Drive should be of especial interest to school people, asks 
that you give your support by assisting the School Welfare Committees, 
one of which it is hoped will be appointed for every school in the United 


The Children’s Bureau desires any suggestions you will give as to ways 
in which the effort can be made of practical value in your community as 


There has been in many 


Such action will be 


P. P. CLAXTON. 
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4 EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS PENDING IN 
CONGRESS. 


The Baer bill (H. R. 13709) has re- 
been added to the list of bills seek- 
ing to create a department of education, 
Unlike the Smith bill (4987) it is general 
in its promises, and covers many items 
under the heading of “ Education and hu- 
man welfare.” 

The Smith bill, or the N. E. A. bill, as 
it is called, Senator 
Smith accepted largely the suggestions of 
the National Education Association Com- 
mission in presenting his bill, has not yet 
been reported out of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the Senate te 
which it was referred. Senator Smith is 
chairman of the committee. 

The legislative, judicial, and executive 
appropriation bill, the Govern- 
ment’s big supply bills, has been passed 
by the House. It carries some slight in- 


cently 


sometimes since 


one of 


creases for the Bureau of Education, 
chiefly school gardens and kindergarten 
education. 


Educational legislation pending in Con- 
eress is given below. Copies of Legisla- 
Circular No. 1, containing the same 


printed separately, will be 


tive 
information 


sent on request. 
In the Senate. 


S. 3450 (Gore). To establish experi- 
ment stations in engineering and in other 
branches of the mechanie arts in conneec- 
tion with the colleges established in the 
1 States and Territories under the 
provisions of an act approved July 2, 
1862 (first Morrill Act), and acts supple- 
mentary thereto. 

S. 3784 


severa 


To ereate a commis- 
illiteracy to known the 
American Illiteracy Commission. 


(James). 


sion on be ns 


S. 3805 (Smith of Georgia). To estab- 
lish engineering experiment stations in 


the States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia in connection with State-sup- 
ported universities or engineering schools. 

S. 4185 (Smith of Georgia). To require 
the Commissioner of Edueation to devise 
ind promote plans for the elimi- 
adult illiteracy in the United 


methods 
nation of 
States. 
(IXing). To establish in the De- 
of Labor 
ship Americanization, for the Ameri- 
canization of naturalized citizens, and for 
other purposes. 

4874 (Fletcher). To establish a na- 
tional conservatory of music and art for 


S. 4792 
partment 


and 


a Bureau of Citizen-. 





the education of advanced pupils in music 
in all its branches, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, and for other purposes. 
S. 4922 (Smith of Georgia). 
for the promotion of vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment. 
Appropriates for such purpose $500,- 
000 for fiscal year 1919, $750,000 for 
1920, and $1,000,000 for 1921 and annu- 
ally thereafter. States to provide 
equal amounts. Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education to administer funds 
appropriated, 
4987 (Smith of Georgia). To create 
a Department of Education, to appropri- 
ate money for the conduct of said depart- 
ment, to appropriate money for Federal 
cooperation with the States in the encour- 
agement and support of education, and 
for other purposes. 
Secretary of Education provided; 
also at least three assistant secretaries. 
sureau of Education transferred to 
said department: also “such educa- 
tional war-emergency commissions or 
boards or educational activities already 
established by act of Congress” as 
the President may direct; President 
may also transfer educational bureaus, 
divisions, ete., from other departinents. 
Department to cooperate with States 
in development of public education, in- 
cluding health education. Appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for administration, in- 
cluding educational attachés to for- 
eign embassies. Appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for cooperation with the 
States. Of this amount, $7,500,000 for 
elimination of illiteracy ; $7,500,000 for 
Americanization; $50,000,000 for im- 
provement of publie $20,- 
000,000 for physical and health educa- 
tion; $15,000,000 for preparation of 
State to provide sum at least 
sum received from Federal 
Government for each purpose. 


To provide 


schools; 


teachers. 


equal to 


In the House. 
H. R. GBS8T (Sears): To promote the 
improvement of rural education. 
Appropriates $275,000 annually to be 
used by the Bureau of Education for 


the study and improvement of rural 
education. 
H. R. 6490 (Bankhead): To require 


the Commissioner of Education to devise 
methods and promote plans for the elim- 
ination of adult illiteracy in the United 
States, 





H. R. 6962 (Candler): To grant to the 
Several St ll the publie lands therein 
for public-school purposes when the same 


ates a 


shall become less than 50,000 acres in 
any State. 
H. i. 7330 (Fess): To create a na- 


tional university at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


H. R. 9686 (Howard): Same as 8&8. 
8805. 
H. R. 9717( Fields): Same as S. 3784, 


H. R. 11189 (Sears) : To promote mili- 
tary training by providing scholarships 
for students enrolled in public institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


H. R. 12803 (Donovan): Same as 8. 
4874. 

H. R. 12880 (Bankhead): Same as 8, 
4922. 


H. R. 13342 (Lever): To provide that 
the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the health of the 
rural population of the United States. 

Authorizes Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, through the Public Health Service, 
to cooperate with the States in “ rural 
health work.” Appropriates $500,000 

for fiscal year 1920; $750,000 for 1921; 

and $1,000,000 for eae » year thereafter, 

H. R. 18709 (Baer): To create a De- 
partment of Education and Human Wel- 
fare and to arrange for the cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the 


States in the encouragement and sup- 
port of education, and for other pur- 
poses. 


of Education and Human 
Welfare provided; also assistant sec- 
retary. Bureau of Education trans- 
ferred to said department; to be 
known as Bureau of Educational Sta- 
tistics. Bureau of Self-Help Educa- 
tion established. President authorized 
to transfer other educational bureaus, 


Secretary 


divisions, ete., to said department, 
Purpose of department: To “broaden 
the scope of education” and demoe- 


ratize it “so that it will include and 
promote all human activities, eliminate 
illiteracy, promote patriotism, equalize 
educational opportunity, and advance 


the people's well-being, through the 
investigation and solution of educa- 


tional, sociological, and other human 
problems.” 

H. J. Res. 305 (Husted): To provide 
for a commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of public education in the several 
States and to recommend such measures 
as it may deem advisable for the im- 


provement of the same, 





Ss ae 
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U.S. School Garden Army 











SPRING MANUAL READY IN FEBRUARY. 


Food needs are uppermost in the new 
Spring Manual of the School Garden 


Army, which will come from the Govefn- | ; gis: 
| bed; weeding your garden; thinning your 


ment Printing Office February 1. “ Amer- 
ica’s Food Pledge, 20 million tons,” is 
printed prominently on the cover, and 
Herbert Hoover’s latest appeal to the 
soldiers of the Garden Army, given in 
School Life for January 1, occupies the 
post of honor on the opening page. 


| sending the order; getting the garden 


This Spring Manual of the School Gar- | 
den Army is intended to supplement both | 


the fall manual sent out during the early 
weeks of the school year and the regional 
leaflets issued at frequent intervals. 
The World Need. 
“ Against the background of the chaos 
of present world conditions, one appall- 
ing fact stands out in bold relief—in this 


nineteen hundred and ninetenth year of | 


the Christian era millions of men, women, 
and children are doomed to death by 
famine. Surrounded by the seeming 
plenty of our food supplies, few of us 


realize the awful conditions of the help- | 
less people in other lands. Yet it is | 


certainly true that the need for saving 
and producing food is now greater than 
at any time during the war. 


* America has pledged her honor to 


send abroad two-thirds more food than 


‘ s— VaTCLI . is = 
she sent in 1918—an aggregate for thi | te can; cucumbers for salads and pickles; 


year of twenty millions of tons. The 
earrying out of this pledge depends upon 
the loyal help of every citizen and the 
pledge itself lays a special duty upon the 
young soldiers of the United States 
School Garden Army. We still have 
many troops across the seas to whom 
food must go in plenty and millions of 
hungry children are looking to us for the 
food to keep them alive. The real test 
of the School Garden Army is at hand— 
are we a lot of shallow enthusiasts to 
lay down our hoes when the drums cease 
to beat, or are we an army of food-pro- 
ducing workers, loyally responding to the 
need of the world? 

“Many reasons exist for making 1919 
the greatest garden year in history. The 


to the starving peoples of the world to 
see that during this year there is a gar- 
den for every child and that every child 
in a garden has adequate instruction and 


supervision.” 
Topics Covered. 


ready; commercial fertilizers; when to 
plant your crops; how to plant your 
crops ; making and using an out-door seed 


young vegetables; how to transplant; 
spinach—a good crop for greens; lettuce, 
and how to grow it; Swiss chard for 
summer use; parsnips for winter use; 
kohlrabi—a crop you should surely grow; 
beets for both summer and winter; car- 
rots for every garden; planting turnips 
early and late; rutabagas for winter 
storage; how to grow cabbages; growing 


| your own potatoes; sweet corn to eat and 





Sections in the manual are devoted to | 
such topics as: Making up the seed list; 





mulches and how to use them; squash 
and cucumber beetles; how to fight potato 
pests; spraying with tobacco solutions. 


THE SCHOOL-GARDEN ARMY IN NEW YORK 
STATE, 1918-19. 


The New York Division of the United 
States School Garden Army, organized 
last spring through the efforts of the 
regional director for the Northeastern 
States, was able to report to Washing- 
ton by November 1 that 32,000 gardens 
had been brought to a successful harvest 
by children. The total number of such 
gardens, organized through all agencies 
at work—College of Agriculture, Junior 
Red Cross, Chamber of Commerce, etc.— 


schools owe it to themselves as well as | Was estimated at 50,000. 


New York’s program for 1919, as sug- 
gested by the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, through its New York gar- 
den director, who was appointed in Sep- 
tember, calls for 300,000 supervised gar- 
dens, each one pledged to raise at least 
$10 worth of vegetables. Local boards 
of education are expected to put a total 





of $100,000 into supervision to meet the 
requests of the United States School 
Garden. 

The New York State Department of 
Education has sent a letter to every New 
York school superintendent, in which it 
is stated, as a prelude to a detailed out- 
line of the plan: 

“The food problems created by the 
war have made the pupil in a vegetable 
garden an economic factor. Under date 
of December 23 the Food Administration 
urges that such gardens be increased 
during the coming season. From the 
Sureau of Education at Washington 
comes 2 no less urgent appeal to intro- 
duce garden instruction as a part of the 
regular school program. Three agencies, 
the State Education Department, the 
State College of Agriculture, and the Bu- 
reau of Education will cooperate with lo- 
cal agencies in the closest manner pos- 
sible to increase food production, and all 
efforts will be focused on the single aim 
of 300,000 school and home gardens.” 

The New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just passed a series of resolu- 
tions urging 
throughout the State to make supervised 
gardens an integral part of the school 


boards of education 


course. 

The State Defense Council has indorsed 
the garden army work, appointed a mem- 
ber to act in cooperation, and is to begin a 
State-wide propaganda through the press 
in its behalf. 

As a result of organization work done 
already by the United States School Gar- 
den the State Education Department an- 
nounces : 

“Training courses for garden teachers 
and supervisors will be conducted at 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
and Yonkers during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. These courses will be 
given by the State College of Agricul- 
ture, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation,” ete. 

The Buffalo School 
through its director, has asked the 
United States School Garden to organize 
school and home gardens in that city of 
half a million population, which, owing 
to a local political situation, had none 
last summer. This is now under way. 

The United States School Garden is 
organizing gardens ameng 100,000 New 
York parochial school pupils, with the full 
support of the Catholic superintendents of 
such schools, 


Association, 
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THE ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT OF 1918. 


= 


= ————————— 








The English education act of 1918, the 
so-called Fisher act, has aroused so much 
attention in this country that the text of 
the more important sections is reproduced 
herewith: 


National System of Peblic Education. 


t. With a view to the establishment 
of a national system of public education 
available fer all persons capable of profit- 
ing thereby, it shall be the duty of the 
eouncil of every county and county ber- 
ough, so far as their powers extend, to 
contribute thereto by providing for the 
progressive development and comprehen- 
sive organization of education in respect 
ef their area, and with that ebject any 
such council from time to time may, and 
shall when required by the board of edu- 
eation, submit to the beard schemes show- 
ing the mode in which their duties and 
powers under the edueation acts are to 
be performed and exercised, whether 
separately or in cooperation with other 
authorities, 


Attendance at School and Employment of 
Children and Young Persens. 


-8. (1) Subjeet as provided in this act, 
no exemption from attendance at school 
shall be cranted to any child between the 
ages of 5 and 14 years, and any enact- 
ment giving a power, or imposing a duty, 
to provide for any such exemption, and 
any provision of a by-law providing for 
any such exemption, shall cease to have 
effect, without prejudice to any exemp- 
tions already granted. Any by-law which 
names 2 lower age than 14 as the age up 
to whieh a parent shall cause his child 
to attend school shall have effect as if 
the age of 14 were substituted for that 
lower age, 

(2) In section 74 of the elementary 
education act, 1870, as amended by sec- 
tion 6 of the elementary education act, 
1900, 15 years shal! be substituted for 
14 years as the maximum age up to which 
by-laws relating to school attendance 
may require parents to cause their chil- 
dren to attend school, and any such by- 
law requiring attendance at school of 
children between the ages of 14 and 15 
may apply cither generally to all such 
ehildren, or to children other than those 
employed in any specified occupations: 

Provided, That it shall be lawful for 
a local education authority to grant ex- 
cmption from the obligation to attend 
school to individual children between the 
ages of 14 and 15 for such time and upon 
such conditions as the authority thinks 
fit in any case where, after due inquiry, 
the circumstances secm to justify such an 
exemption. 

(3) It shall not be a defense to pro- 
ceedings relating to school attendance 
winder the education acts or any by-laws 
made thereunder that a child is attend- 
ing a school or institution providing effi- 
cient clementary instruction unless the 
schoo! or institution is open to inspection 
éither by the local education authority or 
by the Beard of Education, and unless 
satisfactory registers are kept of the at- 
tendance of the scholars thereat. 





(4) A local education authority may, 
with the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation, make a by-law under section 74 of 
the clementary education act, 1870, pro- 
viding that parents shall not be required 
to cause their children to attend school or 
to receive efficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic before 
the age of 6 years. 

Provided, that in considering any such 
by-law the board shall have regard to the 
adequacy of the provision of nursery 
schools for the area to which the by-law 
relates, and shali, if requested by any 10 
parents of children attending public ele- 
mentary schools for that area, hold a pub- 
lic inquiry for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the by-law should be ap- 
proved. 


May Instruct Until Sixteen. 


(5) Notwithstanding anything in the 
education acts the Board of Education 
may, on the application of the local edu- 
cation authority, authorize the instruction 
of children in public elementary schools 
till the end of the school term in which 
they reach the age of 16 or (in special cir- 
cumstances) such later age as appears to 
the board desirable. 

Provided, that In considering such ap- 
plication the board shall have regard to 
the adequacy and suitability of the ar- 
raugements made by the authority under 
paragraphs (a) and (c) of subsection (1) 
of section 2 of this act, and to the effec- 
tive development and organization of all 
forms of education in the area, and to any 
representations made by the managers of 
schools. 

(G) The power of a local education au- 
thority under section 7 of the education 
act, 1902, to give directions as to secular 
instruction shall include the power to di- 
rect that any child in attendance at a 
public elementary school shall attend dur- 
ing such hours as may be directed by the 
authority at any class, whether conducted 
on the school premises or not, for the pur- 
pose of practical or special instruction or 
demonstration, and attendance at such a 
class shall, where the local education au- 
thority so directs, be deemed for the pur- 
pose of any enactment or by-law relating 
to school attendance to be attendance at a 
public elementary school. 


Requested to Attend 320 Hours Per Year. 


10. (1) Subject as hereinafter pro- 
vided, all young persons shall attend such 
continuation schools at such times, on 
such days as the local education authority 
of the area in which they reside may re- 
quire, for 320 hours in each year, distrib- 
uted as regards times and seasons as 
may best suit the circumstances of each 
jocality, or, in the case of a period of less 


, than a year, for such number of hours 


distributed as aforesaid as the local edu- 
cation authority, having regard to all the 
circumstances, consider reasonable: Pro- 
vided, That (a) the obligation to attend 
coutinuation schools shall not, within a 
period ef seven years from the appointed 
day on which the provisions of this sec- 
tion come into force, apply to young per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 18, nor 
after that period to any young person who 
has attained the age of 16 before the ex- 








piration of that period; and (b) during 
the like period, if the local education 
authority so resolve, the number of hours 
for which a young person may be re 
quired to attend continuation schools in 
any year shall be 280 instead of 320. 

(2) Any young person (4) Who is above 
the age of 14 years on the appointed day; 
or (ii) who has satisfactorily completed 
a course of training for, and ts engaged 
in, the sea service, in accordance with the 
provisions of any national scheme which 
may hereafter be established, by Order 
in Council or otherwise, with the object 
of maintaining an adequate supply of 
well-trained British seamen, or, pending 
the establishment of such scheme, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of any in- 
terim scheme approved by the Board of 
Education; or (4ii}) who is above the age 
of 16 years and either (a) has passed the 
matriculation examination of a university 
of the United Kingdom oran examination 
recognized by the Board of Education fer 
the purpeses of this section as equivalent 
thereto; or (0) is shown to the satisfae- 
tion of the local education authority to 
have been up to the age of 16 under full- 
time Instruction in a school recognized by 
the Board of Education as efficient or 
under suitable and eflicient full-time tn- 
struction in some other manner, shall be 
exempt from the obligation to attend con- 
tinuation schools under this act unless he 
has informed the authority in writing of 
his desire to attend such schools and the 
authority have prescribed what school he 
shall attend. 


When Act Does Not Apply. 


(3) The obligation to attend continua- 
tion schools under this act shall not 
apply to any young person (f) who is 
shown to the satisfaction of the local 
education authority to be under full-time 
instruction in a school recognized by the 
board of education as efficient, or to be 
under suitable and efficient full-time in- 
struction {n some other manner; or (fi) 
who is shown to the satisfaction of the 
local education authority to be under 
suitable and efficient part-time instruc- 
tion in some other manner for a number 
of hours in the year (being hours during 
which, if not exempted, he might be re- 
quired to attend continuation schools) 
equal to the mumber of hours during 
which a young person is required under 
this act to attend a continuation school. 

(4) Where a school supplying second- 
ary education is inspected by a British 
university, or in Wales or- Monmouth- 
shire by the Central Welsh Board, under 
regulations made by the inspecting body 
arter consultation with the board of edu- 
cation, and the inspecting body reports 
to the board of education that the school 
makes satisfactory provision for the edu- 
cation of the ars, a person 
who is attendi or has a , Such 
a school shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be treated as if he were attend- 
ing, or had attended, a school recognized 
by the board of education as efficien:. 

(5) If a young person who is or has 
been in any school or educational institu- 
tion, or the parent of any such young 
person, represents to the beard that the 
young person is entitled to exemption 
under the provisions of this section, or 
that the obligation imposed by this sec. 
tion does not apply to him by reason 
that he fs or has been under suitable and 
efficient Instruction, bot thet the woecal 
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education authority have unreasonably 
refused te accept the instruction as satis- 
factory, the board of education shall con- 
sider the representation if satisfied that 
the representation is well founded, shall 
make an order declaring that the young 
person is exempt from the obligation to 
attend a continuation schoo! under this 
act for such period and subject to such 
conditions as may be named in the order: 
Provided, That the board of education 
m..) refuse to consider any such repre- 
sentation unless the local education au- 
thority or the board of education are en- 
abled to inspect the school or educational 
institution in which the instruction is or 
hes boon given. 


Suspend Employment if Necessary. 


(6) The local education authority may 
require, in the case of any young person 
who is under an obligation to attend a 
continuation school, that his employment 
shall be suspended on any day when his 
attendance is required, not only during 
the period for which he is required to 
attend the school, but also for such other 
specified part of the day, not exceeding 
two hours, as the authority consider 
necessary in order to secure that he may 
be in a fit mental and bodily condition 
to receive full benefit from attendance at 
the &chool: Provided, That if any ques- 
tion arises between the local education 
nuthority and the employer of a young 
person whether a requirement made 
under this subsection is rensonable for 
the purposes aforesaid, that question 
Shall be determined by the board of 
education, and if the board of education 
determine that the requirement is unrea- 
sonable they may substitute such other 
requir ‘ment as they think reasonable, 

(7) The local education authority shall 
not require any young person to attend a 
continuation school on a Sunday, or on 
any day or part of a day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the re- 
ligious body to which he belongs, or dur- 
ing any holiday or half holiday to which 
by any enactment regulating his employ- 
ment or by agreement he is entitled, nor 
so far as practicable during any holiday 
or half holiday which in his employment 
he is accustomed to enjoy, nor between 
the hours of 7 in the evening and 8 in 
the morning: Provided, That the local edu- 
cation authority may, with the approval 
of the board, vary these hours in the 
case of young persons employed at night 
or otherwise employed at abnormal times, 


Need Net Altered Shop School. 


(8S) A local education authority shall 
not, without the consent of a young per- 
son, require him to attend any continua- 
tion school held at or in connection with 
the place of his employment. The consent 


~ given by a young person for the purpose 


of this provision may be withdrawn by 
one month’s notice in writing sent to the 
employer and to the local education au- 
thority. 

Any school attended by a young person 
at or in connection with the place of 
his employment shall be open to inspec- 
tion either by the local education au- 
thority or by the Board of HEducation 
at the option of the person or persons 
responsible for the management of the 
school. 

(9) In considering what continuation 
school a young person shall be required 





to attend, a local education authority 
shall have regard, as far as practicable, 
to any preference which a young person 
or the parent of a young person under 
the age of 16 years may express, and if 
a young person or the parent of a young 
person under the age of 16 represents in 
writing to the local education authority 
that he objects to any part of the in- 
struction given in the continuation school 
which the young person is required to 
attend, on the ground that it is con- 
trary or offensive to his religious belief, 
the obligation under this act to attend 
that school for the purpose of such 1n- 
struction shall not apply to him, and the 
local education authority shall, if practi- 
cable, arrange for him to attend some 
other instruction in lieu thereof or some 


other school, 
Penalties. 


11. (1) [fa young person fails, except by 
reason of sickness or other unavoidable 
cause, to comply with any requirement 
him under this act for 
a continuation school, he 
shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding 5 shillings, or, 
in the case of a second or subsequent 
offense, to a fine not exceeding 1 pound. 

(2) If a parent of a young person has 
conduced to or connived at the failure on 
the part of the young person to attend a 
continuation school as required under 


imposed 
attendance at 


upon 


this act, he shall, unless an order has 
been made against him in respect of 
such failure under section 99 of the 


children act, 1908, be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding 2 
pounds, or, in the case of a second or sub- 
sequent offense, whether relating to the 
same or another young person, to a fine 
not exceeding 5 pounds. 

12. (1) The Board of Education may 


from time to time make regulations 
prescribing the manner and form in 
which notice is to be given as to the 


continuation school (if any) which a 
young person is required to attend, and 
the times of attendance thereat, and as 
to the hours during which his employ- 
ment must be suspended, and providing 
for the issue of certificates of age, attend- 
ance, and exemption, and for the keeping 
and preservation of registers of attend- 
ance, and generally for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act relating 
to continuation schools. 

(2) For the purposes of the provisions 
of this act relating to continuation 
schools, the expression “ year” means in 
the case of any young person the period 
of 12 months reckoned from the date 
when he ceased to be a child, or any sub- 
sequent period of 12 months. 


Changes in Former Employment Act. 


13. (1) The employment of children 
act, 1903, so far as it relates to England 
and Wales, shall be amended as follows: 
(i) For subsection (1) of section 3 the 
following subsection shall be substituted: 
A child under the age of 12 shall not be 
employed; and a child of the age of 12 or 
upward shall not be employed on any 
Sunday for more than two hours or on 
any day on which he is required to attend 
school before the close of school hours on 
that day, nor on any day before 6 o'clock 
in the morning or after 8 o’clock in the 
evening: Provided, That a local authority 
may make a by-law permitting, with 
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respect to such occupations as may be 
specified, and subject to such conditions 
as may be necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the children, the employment 
of children of the age of 12 or upward 
before school hours and the employment 
of children by their parents, but so that 
any employment permitted by by-law on 
a school day before 9 in the morning 
shall be limited to one hour, and that if 
a child is so employed before 9 in the 
morning he shall not be employed for 
more than one hour in the afternoon. 
(2) The prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren act, 1904, so far as it relates to Eng- 
land and Wales, shall be amended as fol- 
lows: (i) In paragraph (0b) of section 2, 
which restricts the employment of boys 
under the age of 14 years and of girls un- 
der the age of 16 years for the purpose of 
singing, playing, or performing, or being 
exhibited for profit, or offering anything 
for sale, between 9 p. m. and 6 a, m., “8 
p. m.” shall be substituted for “9 p. m.” 
so far as relates to children under 14 
years of age, (ii) In paragraph (c) of 
section 2, which restricts the employment 
of children under 11 years for the pur- 
pose of singing, playing, or performing, or 
being exhibited for profit, or offering any- 
thing for sale, 12 years shall be substi- 
tuted for 11 years. (iii) In section 38, 
Which relates to licenses for the employ- 
ment of children exceeding 10 years of age, 
the age of 12 years shall be substituted 
for. the age of 10 years. (iv) A license 
under section 3, to take part in aby en- 
tertainment or series of entertainments, 
instead of being granted, varied, added to, 
or rescinded, as provided by that section, 
shall be granted by the local education 
authority for the purposes of Part IIL of 
the education act, 1902, of the area in 
which the child resides, subject to such 
restrictions and conditions as are pre- 
scribed by rules made by the board of 
education, and may be rescinded by the 
authority of any area in which it takes 
effect or is about to take effect if the re- 
strictions and conditions of the license 
are not observed, and, subject as afore- 
said, may be varied or added to by that 
authority at the request of the holder of 
the license. (v) The holder of a license 
shall at least seven days before a child 
takes part in any entertainment or series 
of entertainments furnish the local edu- 
cation authority of the area in which the 
entertainment is to take place with par- 
ticulars of the license and such other in- 
formation as the board of education may 
by rules prescribe, and if he fails to fur- 
nish such particulars and information as 
aforesaid he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £5, 


May Prohibit Employment. 


15. (1) The local education authority, 
if they are satisfied by a report of the 
school medical officer or otherwise that 
apy child is being employed in such a 
manner as to be prejudicial to his health 
or physical development, or to render him 
unfit to obiain the proper benefit from his 
education, may either prohibit or attach 
such conditions as they think fit to his 
employment in that or any other manner, 
notwithstanding that the employment 
may be authorized under the other provi- 
sions of this act or any other enactment. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the employer 
and the parent of any child who is in em- 
ployment, if required by the local educa- 














CONFERENCE ON SEX EDUCATION. 


An interstate conference on “ Sex edu- 
eation in high schools,” conducted under 
the auspices of the United States Publie 
Health Service and the Bureau of Edu- 
eation, in conjunction with a number of 
universities and colleges lecated in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia, was 
held at George Washington University, 
Washington, January 9 and 10, 

Topics discussed at the evening meet- 
ing January 9 included: The testimony 
of D948 men, by Max J. Exner; Sex edu- 
eation as a means for the control and 
direction of instinct by intelligence, by 
Dr. William A. White; and Sex education 
and the public health problem, by Col. 
Victor C. Vaughn. 

On Saturday, January 10, there were 
round-table conferences on methods of 
sex education and the training of teach- 
ers in sex education. Special topics con- 
sidered were: How can sex instruction 
be given in connection with biology, hy- 
giene, and general science? How can sex 
instruetion be given in connection with 
physical training? How can sex instruc- 
tion be given in connection with other 
subjects? 


’ 


tion authority, to furnish to the authority 
stich information as to his employment as 
the authority may require, and if the 
parent or employer fails to comply with 
any requirement of the loeal education 
authority or willfully gives false informa- 
tion as to the employment, he shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding 40 shillings. 

16. If any person (a) employs a child 
in such & manner as to prevent the child 
from attending school according to the 
education acts and by-laws in force in the 
district in which the child resides; or 
() having received notice of any prohibi- 
tion or restriction as to the employment 
of a child issued by a local education 
authority under this act, employs a child 
in such a manner as to contravene the 
prohibition or restriction; or (¢c) em- 
ploys a young person in such a manner as 
to prevent the young person attending a 
continuation school which he is required 
to attend under this act; or (d) employs 
a young person at any time when, in pur- 
suance of any requirement under this act 
issued by a local education authority, the 
employment of that young person must be 
suspended; he shall be deemed to have 
employed the child or young person in 
contravention of the employment of chil- 
dren act, 1908, and subsections (1) and 

2) of section 5 and section 6 and section 
8 of that act shall apply accordingly as 
if they were herein reenacted and in terms 
made applicable to children and young 
persons within the meaning of this act as 
well as to children within the meaning of 
that act. 





A list of books for the self-study of 
the Russian language has been prepared 
by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, specialist in 
commercial education of the Bureau of 
Education, and will be sent on request 
without charge. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT. 


By Presipent WILSON. 
(In acknowledging the doctor's de- 
gree from the University of Paris, 
Dec, 21, 1918), 


“T have always thought that 
the chief object of education was 
to awaken the spirit, and that in- 
asmuch as a literature whenever 
it has touched its great and higher 
notes was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induc- 
tion into education was to feel the 
pulses of humanity which had 
beaten from age to age through 
the universities of men who had 
penetrated to the secrets of the 
human spirit. 

“And I agree with the intima- 
tion which has been conveyed to- 
day that the terrible war through 
which we have just passed has not 
been only a war between nations, 
but that it has been also a war be- 
tween systems of culture—the one 
system the aggressive system, 
using science without conscience, 
stripping learning of its moral re- 
straints and using every faeulty of 
the human mind to do wrong to 
the whole race; the other system 
reminiscent of the high tradition 
of men—reminiscent of all their 
struggles, some of them obscure, 
but others closely revealed to his- 
tory, of men of indomitable spirit 
everywhere struggling toward the 
right and seeking, above all things 
else, to be free. 

“So I feel that the war is, as has 
been said more than once to-day, 
intimately related with the uni- 
versity spirit. The university 
spirit is intolerant of all the things 
that put the human mind under 
restraint. It is intolerant of 
everything that seeks to retard the 
advancement of ideals, the accept- 
ance of the truth, the purification 
of life. And every university man 
can ally himself with the forces of 
the present time with the feeling 
that now at last the spirit of truth, 
the spirit to which universities 
have devoted themselves, has pre- 
vailed and is triumphant. 

















PRIVATE GIFTS TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





Private donations and bequests to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary scheols 
have aggregated $18,262,028 in the past 
few years, according to figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Education. While the 
figures are regarded as necessarily in- 
complete, they serve to indicate the pos- 
sibilities of private aid to public schools, 

Instances of gifts and bequests are on 
the whole more numerous in the eastern 
section of the country, but practically 
every State is represented with one er 
more important donations or bequests. 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania each 
report more than $3,000,000 In private 
gifts for their public school systems, 
Michigan and Louisiana more than $2,- 
000,000, and Conneeticut and New York 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 


Purpeses of Gifts. 


The purposes for which the gifts have 
been made have been almost as varied as 
the number of givers. To provide build- 
ings, to beautify grounds, te make it pos- 
sible for poor boys te continue thelr edn- 
cation, to furnish additional teachers, to 
maintain the schools, to effer special 
scholarship awards, to establish lectures 
on moral education and other subjects— 
these sre some of the purposes assigned. 

In an overwhelming number of cases 
school officials reported that the effect of 
the private gift in their community was 
to stimulate publie support. In a few in- 
stances the opinion wis expressed that 
the effect had been to lessen public sup- 
port. 





SCHOOL FOR JOURNALISM IN BRAZIL. 


The president of the Associagio Lra- 
sileira de Imprensa (Brazilian Press As- 
sociation), in his annual repert this year, 
outlined a tentative prospectus for the 
establishment of a Schoo) of Journalism 
to be opened in January, 1919. 

The school, which will be under the di- 
rection of the president of the Brazilian 
Press Association, assisted by a subdiree- 
tor, will be open to all students who in- 
tend to follow the journalistic profession. 
The course will comprise a period of three 
years, and Instruction will be offered in 
the following subjects: Portuguese, 
French, English, Spanish, arithmetic, 21- 
gebra, geometry, geography, American his- 
tory, Brazilian history, general history, 
topography of Brazil, natural science, 
physics, chemistry, stenography, commer- 
cial bookkeeping, and typewriting. 

It is the intention of the founders of this 
school to lay emphasis upon the practical 
aspects of instruction, in addition to the 
literary and scientifié aspects, 
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AS SOLDIER MEMORIALS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


were raised in the form of Liberty bonds 
during the fifth loan, which is to come in 
the spring. The bonds can be 
money when the time comes to build. 
Thus a community can serve itself, while, 
at the same time, it is rendering a na- 
tional service. By this method 
money for the Government could be raised 
than by any other. Not only would many 
individuals gladly 
bond or two for the benefit of their local 
community, but many who are unable to 
do this could pool their small gifts and 
contribute to a bond. Likewise, enter- 
tainments and social 
utilized to raise money for the same pur- 
pose. Opportunity should be given for 
aS many as possible to have a part in 
the enterprise. For men to contribute 
outright a few Liberty bond: 
community cause, will help to dispel the 
delusion that a man is doing anything 
especially generous when he puts his 
money into an investment which offers 
the best security in the world and a fair 
rate of interest. To couple the fifth loan 
with free gifts and soldiers’ memorials 
will make it in a real sense a Victory loan. 
It will be much more than this. It will 
be a reconstruction loan. 

“Wherever possible 
memorial building ought to be the public 
schoolhouse, in order to prevent needless 
waste through duplication. It is the 
logical community center. It is nonpar- 
tisan, nonsectarian, and nonexclusive. It 
is owned and operated by all the people 
and, therefore, furnishes a platform on 
which all can meet on terms of self-re- 
spect. The schoolhouse could be re- 
modeled or enlarged or replaced by a new 
one. It is the natural capitol and club- 
house of every community. In rural dis- 
tricts small schools should, of course, be 
consolidated in order to eliminate waste 
and secure a community large enough to 
support the kind of building here pro- 
posed, 

“The schoolhouse ought to be used for 
this purpose wherever possible. If in 
any place the school officials are unpro- 
gressive and unawake to their oppor- 
tunity, then an independent building 
ought to be erected. Institutions are 
made for the people, not the people for 
institutions, 

In his foreword to the Bureau's circu- 
lar, Commission Claxton states that the 
Bureau of Education will gladly join with 
other agencies in stimulating the erection 
of memorials of this kind to American 
soldiers and sailors, 
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EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
ON NATIONAL SCALE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


courses for teachers in the different States 
through the extension divisions. “ Pack- 
age libraries,” consisting of newspaper 
and magazine clippings and bulletins, will 
be sent to the State divisions for the use 
of teachers of foreigners, for the for- 
eigners themselves, and for clubs and or- 
ganizations studying the Americanization 
problem. Through its community center 
work the division will also promote all 
sorts of activities such as motion pictures, 
exhibits aud pageants explaining Amerl- 
can life and ideals, community sings, de- 
bates, and public exercises. 

The program for salvaging war mate 
rial of educational importance will prob- 
ably include the putting into circulation, 
among civilians, of millions of dollars 
worth of films used by the Committee on 
Public Information and by the War De- 
partment, for instance, as well as the 
material in the Surgeon General's Office, 
on hygiene, sanitation, and improved med- 
ical practice. The material collected by 
the history section of the General Staff 
will be invaluable to teachers of history, 
civies, and Americanization courses. 

The national division can function with 
the Department of Commerce through 
the State university extension channels, 
popularizing bulletins and reports, urging 
commercial clubs to cooperate with uni- 
versities, and promoting the study of com- 
hundreds of uni- 
centers from the At- 
These late after- 


mercial subjects in 
versity-extension 


lantie to the Pacific. 





WASIEINCTON 


noon and evening classes, in cultural and 
profesional as well as business subjects, 
are now a well-established branch of uni- 
versity activity. The idea of “ carrying 
the university to the people” is no longer 
a novel one. University extension has 
given academic recognition to the adage 
that one is never too old to learn; and 
the result is a rapidly growing system ol 
adult education in the United States. 
The development of this system is one of 
the purposes of the Division of HMduca- 
tional Extension. 





STATES ASKED TO REPORT EN- 
ROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


Special efforts to secure reports in the 
different States of eurollment by grades 
are being made by the Bureau of Mduca- 
tion. Ina letter to State superintendents 
of public instruction Commissioner Clax 
ton writes: 

* Several vears ago the Bureau of bdu- 
cation asked the different States to re- 
port their 
mentary and secondary schools by grades, 
At that time only 14 
to make a report on the distribution of 
enrollment. Since that time, this bureau 
has been estimating the en 
grades in the United States from the fig- 
ures submitted by these 14 States. 

‘It is desirable to secure this informa- 
tion anew for the school year 1917-15 
from as many States as can report it. 

“If your State secures enrollment ty 
grade, will you be kind enough to make a 
report on the inclosed blank as soon as 
such information has been tabulate:!? ”’ 
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